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I.— THE QUESTION DEFINED. 

I AM gratefol to yon, my friends, for the pains yon have taken to 
come on this inclement night, — some of yon for the second time, to 
listen to a discussion of the question which has been announced for 
our consideration. 

We cannot overestimate the gravity of this question, either for the 
Church or for the Commonwealth. It is not in any sense a Theologi- 
cal question as between diflferent schools of religious belief. I have 
no controversy whatever in this discussion with forms of faith. Nei- 
ther is it an Ecclesiastical question as between different modes of ad- 
ministration of Church affairs. Within the sphere of this discussion, 
it is of no moment by what particular form Christians may organize 
and govern themselves. Neither is it a Political question as affecting 
the measures of parties or bringing political parties as now constituted 
under criticism and review. Yet it is a question of the profoundest 
significance both for Eeligion and for Public Policy. On one side it 
touches the fundamental principle of purity and spirituality in Beligion 
— a principle always threatened by alliance with the State ; — on the 
other hand, the question touches the fundamental principle of hberty 
of conscience, which is always impaired or trammelled when the State 
in any wise meddles with Eeligion. It is a question also of grave 
concern to the peace and order of Society ; for upon its timely settle- 
ment by wise and just principles, may depend whether men of all 
creeds shall here live together with mutual respect and good will ; or 
the Government be turned into an engine of intolerance by the fanatic 
zeal of a majority, and the land be deluged with the horrors of a re- 
ligious war, — always, as history proves, the worst form of civil strife. 
The question calls for patient thought No man should presume to 
Efpeak upon it who has not given to it all the consideration of which 
his understanding and judgment are capable. It is a question that 
calls preeminently for practical wisdom. Involving as it does, such va- 
ried and conjQicting interests, it requires that serenity of judgment, 
that freedom from prejudice and passion which alone can be trusted to 
determine it aright Above all, the question should be approached in 
the Efpirit of candor. We should endeavor^ as &r aB ^o«5ah\A^^^Rs«?^5^^ 
oar prepossessions, our denomma^oiislL x^aScLOiia^ <3vst ^^^SilfeiRs^vaSss^ 
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ties, and to look at it upon its naked merits as a question of princi- 
ple ; for if settled at aU, it must be settled by principles that shall 
commend themselyes to the judgment of all fair-minded men. 

I have nothing, therefore, as I have already said, to do with the 
tenets of a sect, or with the action of a party ; but shall endeavor to 
discuss the principle involved, first of all, in the light of .history and ex- 
perience, hoping thus, to bring it before you so distinctly, that you 
will make its practical application to the case in hand. 

n.— A STATE-CHURCH FORBIDDEN BY THE CONSTITUTION. 

The fundamental question is The Kelations that should subsist be- 
tween the Church and the State, or rather it is the principle of the non- 

INTEBVENTION OF THE StATB IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, AND THE NON-INTER- 
lERENCE OF THE ChURCH, ORGANICALLY, IN MATTERS OF THE StATE. 

Christianity began in extreme simphdty as a doctrine and a life ; 
and when it took on an organic form, this was merely the adjustment 
of an outward working body to the principle of spiritual life. Its 
founder declared that His Kingdom was not of this world, but a king- 
dom of Truth and Testimony, spiritual in its nature, and destined 
to work by spiritual forces alone. He did not invoke the secular 
arm, but laid it down as a rule to govern his disciples — when he was 
arraigned before Pilate, — ^that they should not employ physical force in 
his cause. 

The union of Church and State, however, under the Emperor Con- 
stantine, subverted this command of the Master, and was fruitful of 
evils to both parties. This false and mischievous alHance was not 
broken by the Reformation, nor is Europe yet emancipated from its 
curse. Great as was the religious agitation of the XVI^ and XVJLL*'' 
centuries, there was hardly a question anywhere as to the right of the 
State to order in matters of religion, to support the Church, and even 
to enforce uniformity of worship. Though the particular exercise of 
this authority may have challenged debate, or provoked resistance, yet 
the authority itself was not thoroughly contested, until the failure to 
perfect the Reformation within the Church of England, or to obtain 
liberty of conscience and of spiritual preaching and practice, compell- 
ed some to become Separatists and Independents, who had begun only 
as Puritans. The Puritans were reaUy a State-Church party, and 
hoped to purify morals and religion by compulsory acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Independents reasserted the absolute spirituality of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

But it was reserved to the people of these United States, in the ar- 
ticles of their Constitution as a nation, to furnish a conspicuous exaic 
pie to the world of the separation of Church and State. Article Yl 
dedanes that ^'no religioua test shall ever \)e TeqyuieflL «a ^ ojas52flSL<B6 
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tion to any office of public trust under the United Stetes ;" and in the 
first amendment to the Constitution, it is provided that " Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereol" The question naturally arises, why did this come 
in in the form of an amendment, and not as an article of the Consti- 
tution as at first submitted from the Convention ? 

The matter was debated in the Convention. Mr. Charles Pinckney of 
South Carolina had proposed an article to this effect : — "The Legisla- 
ture of the United States shall pass no law on the subject of Religion." 
The prevailing feeling, however, was that the temper of the people 
was so far settled on that point that such a provision was not necessa- 
ry. But no sooner was the Constitution submitted to the States for 
ratification, than public opinion demanded that the prohibition of 
an Establishment should be incorporated into the organic law. New 
Hampshire proposed an amendment to this effect : — " Congress shall 
make no laws touching religion, or to infringe the rights of conscience." 
The Virginia and North Carolina Conventions suggested an amend- 
ment in admirable phraseology — " No particular religious society shall 
be favored or established by law, in preference to others." John 
Adams testifies, that the scheme of creating an Episcopate over the 
colonies, and thus reproducing here an established church, modelled 
after the Church of England, '' contributed as much sLs any other cause 
to arouse the attention not only of the inquiring mind, but of the com- 
mon people^ and urge them to dose thinking on the Constitutional au- 
thority of Parliament over the Colonists." The argument was : ^' If Parlia- 
ment can erect dioceses and appoint bishops, they may introduce the 
whole hierarchy, may establish tithes, forbid marriages and funerals, es- 
tablish religions, forbid dissenters, make schism heresy^ impose penal- 
ties extending to life and limb, as well as to liberty and property*." 

The same fact comes out in the writings of Sam. Adams ; especi- 
ally in a letter drafted by him, from the Assembly of the Province of 
Massachusetts to its agent in London. Apprehensive of this very 
evil that John Adams has referred to, the Assembly of Massachusetts 
declared itself in these words : *' The establishment of a Protestant 
Episcopate in America is very zealously contended for, and it is very 
alarming to a people whose fathers, from the hardships they suffered 
under such an establishment, were obliged to fly their native country 
into a wilderness in order peaceably to enjoy their privileges, dvil 
and religioua We hope in God, that such an establishment will never 
take place in America, and we desire you would strenuously oppose itf ." 

The temper of the people in those times upon this question is strik- 
ingly shown in a caricature, which I dare say many of you have aeexsL^ 

• Works, Vol. X. p. 185. ^ lA^^ ol ^. KassaA^^W^'^SJV. 
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representiiig a Lord-Bishop in fall canonicals attempting to impose 
himself, witihi his supreme authority and jurisdiction, upon the Colony. 
He is met at the dock by a crowd of people with banners, upon which 
are such mottoes as these : "Liberty and Freedom of Conscience" — 
" No Lords, Spiritual or Temporal, in New England" and the crowd 
are pelting him with such books as Algernon Sidney on Government, 
Locke, Barclay's Apology, and other authors to the same effect 

Mr. Jefferson testifies, that " in our early struggles for hberty, re- 
ligious freedom could not fail to become a primary object. AH men 
fcdt the right, and a just animation to obtain it was excited in all." 

in.— ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION IN TBDB2 COLONIES. 

In some of the Colonies this spirit of opposition to a religious es- 
tablishment had been a growth of their own inward experience. Th^ 
first settlers of New England were men of a devout religious spirit, 
and homogeneous in character and purpose ; — religious men, who had 
in view the purity of religion as much as any poHtical interest ; and 
so they naturally introduced more or less of a religious element into 
their civil poUcy. For instance, the Plymouth Colony enacted that 
'^ none shall be admitted a freeman of this Corporation but such as 
are 21 years of age, and have the testimony of their neighbors that 
they are of sober and pea.ceable conversation, orthodox in the funda- 
mentals of Eeligion, and such as have iS20, ratable estate." Tou will 
perceive that the intent of this was not primarily to set up a Religion 
in the State, but to secure good and competent men as freemen and 
voters, and capable of holding office. 

Further the Colony enacted, " K any freeman shall be discovered to 
be notoriously vicious or scandalous, as common Hars, drunkards, 
swearers, apostates from the fundamentals of religion, or the like, or 
doth manifestly appear to be disaffected to this Government, upon due 
conviction such can be disfranchised." 

What a sweeping disfranchisement would there be in New York upon 
any such basis I Observe, however, that the Plymouth Colonists did 
not make Church membership a condition of poHtical office, or of the 
right to vote. Neither did that Codony establish a formal union of 
Church and State, but they did set up in some sort a religious test in 
matters of civil concern. Plymouth Colony, be it remembered, was 
throughout much more hberal in many matters of dvil pohty than some 
later Colonies in New Bngland. 

The Colony of New Haven, for instance, declared that Church mem- 
bers only should be free burgesses. Yet as Dr. Bacon has shown in 
his Historical Discourses, ^' they did not by this act daim a divine right 
in the Church to rule the Commonwealth, nor confound the distinct 

♦ Works, Vol. Vm., p. 188. 
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provinces of the Church and Civil State." The principle of requiring 
Church membership as a qualification for civil office was imiversal in 
that age, and this was their method of applying it. How very recently 
that principle has bogun to be discarded in England I How long and 
severe was the contest over admitting to dvil office persons not con- 
nected with the established Church I — in the first instance over Eoman 
Catholics, and again over the admission of a Jei^ to Parliament. 
" Wishing to escape from English law, and having very little knowledge 
of Eoman law, the New Haven Colonists feU back upon the laws of 
Moses as framed for a free people in the wilderness." Their require- 
ment of Church membership, moreover, was adopted in the most demo- 
cratic way, by the unanimous agreement of the first planters in the Col- 
ony, who were homopreneous in faith and purposa 

The theory of a pure and perfect Society, the dream of Plato in his 
Republic, of Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, of poets iu their visions 
of a Golden Age, — ^this desire to realize the prophecy of the kingdom 
of God upon earth ; this, and no spirit of bigotry or fanaticism, led to 
whatever of Puritan legislation in matters of religion was unwise in 
principle, and absurd or unjust in practice. Such legislation has been 
much exaggerated and caricatured. The New England Colonies in 
this only shared the tendency of that age to over-much government in 
particulars ; and they refined upon the spirit of the age in the good- 
ness of their motives. They had also the foresight to discern the neces- 
sity for a modification of the theocratic scheme of legislation, while they 
retained somewhat of the theocratic principle in the State, and they 
had the justice to modify their practice, in view of the rights of con- 
science, as diversities of belief displaced the once harmonious and sym- 
metrical system of faith and order. Accordingly, as early as 1648, the 
Churches of New England in Synod assembled laid down these princi- 
ples concerning the religion of Church and State : — ^That while "idol- 
atry, blasphemy and heresy, venting corrupt and pernicious opinions 
that destroy the foundation, open contempt of the Word preached, pro- 
fanation of the Lord's Day, disturbing the peaceable administration 
and exercise of the worship of holy things of God and the like are to 
be restrained and punished by civU authority;" yet " it is not in the 
power of magistrates to compel their subjects to become Church mem- 
bers; and as it is unlawful for Church officers to meddle with the sword 
of the magistrate, so it is imlawfol for the magistrate to meddle with 
the work proper to Church officers." Here was a very wise discrimi- 
nation in regard to the relations of Church and State, tiiough the false 
prmdple of religious tests in civil affairs was still retained. When the 
New Haven Colony was united with the Colony of Connecticut, the 
prim^ive arrangemiBnt of the New Haven Colony ^^o&^^d^^^. 

Some proscnptive measarea ol ^Yio 'PxMntoaaa ^2aa^» tvss^ ^iwBai.\iMe^ 
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and unjust were intended for tlieir own protection against the bigotry 
from which they had fled. They had reason to fear the English Sov- 
ereign when acting as head of the Church; for in 1634, only a few 
years after the settlement of Poston, King Charles the First gave 
Archbishop Laud and others power of " protection and government over 
the English Colonies, to make laws, ordinances, etc., for the relief and 
support of the Clergy, for consigning convenient maintainance unto 
them by tithes, and to inflict punishment upon all offenders or vio- 
lators of such constitutions and ordinances either by imprisonment or 
other restraint, or by loss of life or member." It was not enough that 
men could be committed to the pillory, mutilated in their persons, and 
even brought to the stake, in England, for refusing conformity to the 
Church, as there administered by law ; the poHtico-ecelesiastical power 
must needs reach forth its long arm across the sea and endeavor to 
enforca the same tyranny here. It was to resist thi»t, or through ap- 
prehension of that, that many regulations in the Puritan Colonies that 
now seem odious, were adopted. Theirs was the mistake of fighting 
their enemies with their own weapons. 

In Virginia the meddling of the Sbate with Religion went further 
than in the New England Colonies, and its evils were continued much 
longer. There the Church of England was established by law, and 
every body was taxed for its support. Severe laws were enacted against 
the Puritans to prevent, as it was said, their infection from reaching 
the country, as if it were smaU-pox or relapsing fever. Acts of Assem- 
bly in 1659, 1662 and 1693, made it penal in parents to refuse to have 
their children baptized, prohibited the assembling of Quakers, made 
it penal for any master of a vessel to bring a Quaker into the Colony ; 
ordered those already there to be imprisoned till they should abjure 
the country; inhibited all persons from suffering their meetings in or 
near their houses, entertaining them individually, or disposing of books 
which supported their tenets." In 1705, by acts of the Virginia Assem- 
bly, " if a person brought up in the Christian religion denies the being 
of a God, or the Trinity, asserts that there are more Gods than one, 
denies the Christian religion to be true, or the Scriptures to' be of 
Divine authority," he was to be punished " for the first offence by inca- 
pacity to hold any office ; for the second, by disabiUty to sue, to take 
any gift, or legacy, and by three years' imprisonment without bail" 
Now, it would be a great injustice to charge that style of legislation 
upon the Church of England as a Church, or upon Episcopacy as a 
form of Church organization ; just as unfair as it is to charge legisla- 
tion not quite so bad as this in the Puritan Colonies, upon the spirit 
and principles of Puritanism. In neither case was the fault with the 
religion, but in the false principle of conjoining the Church and the 
State. Mr. Jefferson has clearly set this matter forth in his autobio- 
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graphy. (Works, vol. I., p 38.) "The first setOers of this colony," 
he says, "were Englishmen, loyal subjecjts to their King and 
Church, and the grant of Sir Walter Raleigh contained an express 
proviso, that their lat^s should not be against the true Christian faith, 
now professed in the Church of England. The Colony was divided 
into parishes, in each of which was established a minister of the Angli- 
can Church, endowed with a fixed salary, in tobacco, a glebe house and 
land, with the other necessary appendages. To meet these expenses 
all the inhabitants of the parishes were assessed, whether they were or 
not members of the established Church. Towards Quakers who came 
here they were most cruelly intolerant ; driving them from the Col- 
ony by the severest penalties. In process of time, however, other sec- 
tarians were introduced, chiefly of the Presbyterian family." — And he 
goes on to show how the activity of these new comers produced a wide 
awakening of the Spirit of Religion, and by the time of the Revolution, 
** a majority of the inhabitants had become dissenters from the estab- 
lished Church, but were still obliged to pay contributions to support 
the pastors of the minority. This unrighteous compulsion" — and let 
us see that we are not betrayed or cajoled into the same thing — for, 
when the Legislature of New York passes a law compelling you and me 
to support schools teaching religious doctrines that are not yours 
and mine, is it not an unrighteous compulsion ? — " this' unrighteous 
compulsion to maintain teachers of what they deemed rehgious 
errors," led to earnest petitions to abolish this "spiritual tyranny." 
But let us look a moment longer at this history. It is to the 
honor of Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the founder and propri- 
etary of Maryland, that, while his charter gave him the " Hcense and 
faculty of erecting and founding churches, chapels and places of wor- 
ship in convenient and suitable places, within the premises of the Col- 
ony ; and of causing the same to be dedicated and consecrated accor- 
ding to the Ecclesiastical laws of the Kingdom of England," and en- 
trusted him with a power well nigh absolute, civil and military, — he, 
though a Roman CathoHc, lifted himself so far above the spirit of his 
age and the precedents of his own Church, that he secured within his 
Colony the rightful equaUtyof all Christian denominations. This was 
not, however, a very complete religious liberty, as you will presently 
see ; and it was designed in part to secure toleration for his own 
Church, if at any time the Crown should prove less favorable. By an 
act of 1649, in Maryland, it was enacted : — " Whereas, the inforcing of 
the consdenoe in matters of Religion hath frequently fallen out to be 
of dangerous consequence in those commonwealths where it hath been 
practiced, and for the more quiet and peaceable government of this 
province, and the better to preserve matoaA. \o^^ «cA'vws>&^ ^HSk!2fa%*^sj>ak 
inbabitantB here ; no person or peraonB NAiai\aoes«t ^wS^Kssi. K^Mfik^x^sri' 
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ince, professing to belieye in Jesns Christ, shall from henceforth be 
any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for, or in respect of 
his or her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof within this prov- 
ince, nor any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any other reU- 
gion against his or her consent, so as they be not unfaithful to the 
Lord Proprietary, or molest 6r conspire against the civil Govern- 
ment." 

This was certainly, for that period, a grand advance upon the pre- 
vailing theory of the province of the State in matters of Eeligion, and 
an important step in the main direction of religious Uberty : and, to 
give practical force to this declaration, it was enacted : — " The calling 
nick-names ia a reproachful way, relating to matters of religion, such 
as Heretic, Schismatic, Idolator, Puritan, Presbyterian, Independent, 
Popish-Priest, Jesuit, Jesuited-papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, 
Brownist, Antinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist," should be 
punished by fine or whipping, according to the offence. While all these 
measores were taken in the direction of religious hberiy, yet Lord Bal- 
tiniore and his associates were not folly converted to the doctrine of 
Liberty of Conscience, and the non-interference of the State in matters 
of religious beHef . There was no toleration in Maryland for persons 
who did not profess faith in Christianity under some recognized form 
of orthodoxy. You wiU observe the phraseology of the act : — " Persons 
professing to beHeve in Jesus Christ shall not be molested." The very 
same act of 1649 provides that — " Whatsoever person shall blaspheme 
God, that is, curse Him, or deny Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, or 
deny the Holy Trinity, or the Godhead of any of the three persons of 
the Trinity, or the unity of the Godhead, shMl be punished with death." 

If so great and good a man as William Ellery Channing had lived in 
Maryland in that day, — and it was in Baltimore at a later day that he 
began his conspicuous career, — ^he would have been obnoxious to the 
penalty of death. By a hke decree, for reproachful names and speeches 
concerning the blessed Virgin Mary, or the holy Apostles or Evangel- 
ists, the penalty was fine or whipping. Fines were inflicted also for 
" profaning the Sabbath by frequent swearing, drunkenness, or by any 
uncivil or disorderly recreation, or by workii^g on that day when abso- 
lute necessity doth not require it" What was the outside limit of 
swearing, and what the measure of necessity, does not appear. 

Thus, you observe, even in the free province of Maryland, there re- 
mained some of the old leaven of regulating and enforcing religion by 
law, not wholly purged away. I have been thus particular in these de- 
tails for an object you will at once perceive. The comparison of a Pu- 
xitan Colony, an Episcopal Colony, and a Boman CathoHc Colony, 
ghows that the evil of intolerance did not lie so much in the kind of 
CSxurcb or ot Beligion, as in the idea that the State should legislate in 
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matters of Beligioos belief, and give its support to one persuasion 
rather than to another. Now, I beg you to consider, had this state of 
things continued, would it ever have been possible to combine the 
colonies in one nation ? Had there been laws in the coloiues of New- 
England, — as, for a time, there were in some, — to keep out of their ju- 
risdiction the representatively of the Church of England, or the Boman 
Catholic Church, and laws in Virginia to keep out of its jurisdiction 
any Quaker or Puritan, and laws in Maryland to pmiish a Unitarian 
with death, could those colonies ever have been merged into one na- 
tion? Could a people, recognizing and adopting the absurd principle 
of State-interference with religious convictions, and applying this in di 
rections so opposite to each other, proscribing one another, threatening 
one and another with pains and penalties for religious opinions, if he 
should cross the boundary-line from State to State, — could a people 
thus at variance upon this vital interest ever have become a nation, oi^ 
been truly a free people ? Was it not absolutely necessary, as a pre- 
liminary to the founding of a free nation here, that that old accursed 
principle of the union of the State with Beligion should be utterly aban~ 
doned? It was this experience of the union with the Church and 
State, and the foresight of its disastrous effects upon the peace and the 
unity of the people, that led our others to prohibit it by the first 
amended article of the Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Story says of this provision, — " It was impossible that 
there should not arise perpetual strife and perpetual jealousy on the 
subject of ecclesiastical ascendancy, if the National government were 
left free to create a religious establishment. The only security was in 
extirpating the power. , But this alone would have been an imperfect 
security, if it had not been followed up by a declaration of the right 
of the free exercise of religion and a prohibition of aU religious tests^." 

It is a mistake for an American citizen to boast of universal tolera- 
tion under the Government of the United States, as if that were all ; 
for toleration implies the right of control over religious opinions and 
worship, and a preference by the State for one religious sfystem above 
others, which it nevertheless allows. The national Constitution secures 
absolute religious freedom and equaliiy ; and, in this, it is followed with 
more or less exactness of phraseology, by the Constitutions of the sev- 
eral States. Mr. Cooleyf enumerates the following things concerning 
religion as not lawful under any of our State Constitutions : — 

'' 1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. The legisla- 
tures have not been left at liberty to effect a union of Church and State, 
or to establish preferences by law in favor of any one religious denom- 
ination, or mode of worship. 

• story on the OonttUuHon, % 1819. "^ OoMabulJUmall IAimM(riKArnA>^>^^> 
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" 2. Compulsoiy support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious in- 
struction. 

" 3. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. 

"4. Restraints upon the free exercise of religion according to the 
dictates of the conscience. 

" 6. Restraints upon the expression of religious beliet" 

IV.—TRUE PLACE OF RELIGION IN THE STATE. 

But this denial of the right of the State to maintain a religious es- 
tablishment, or to enforce the tenets and worship of any religion by 
law, does not release the State from the obligation to respect religious 
. sentiment iq its own acts and laws. Leaving out of view personal 
government and government by force — both which are. abnormal con- 
ditions of a civilized society — the State must rest upon moral convic- 
tions, and exist for moral ends ; and these will take their complexion 
largely from the prevalent tone of religious sentiment among its citi- 
zens. But thus to suffuse the body-poHtic with the sentiment of reli- 
gion, to steep the State, as it were, in the spirit of the purest Ethics, 
so that a regard for the Eight, the True, the Just, the Good, shall de- 
termine aU its acts, is quite another thing from constituting civil goy- 
«J emment the administrator and teacher of reUgion. The State does not 
become atheistic by refusing to act as a hierarchy. In declining to 
enforce the Will and the Word of God, it does not of necessity go 
over to the devil. The State, the body-politic in its very nature, is a 
moral, as well as a political institution. Indeed its moral reasons jus- 
tify its existence and clothe it with authority. The State exists for 
law ; for justice ; for truth ; for order ; peace ; right ; — and these are 
moral ends, and call for the highest tone of morality in the lavTS, and 
in the officers appointed to administer the laws. Hence, the true State, 
in that conception of it, is always theocratic ; not theocratic in form, 
not theocratic in the sense of attempting to represent the Divine ad- 
ministration, and to enforce Divine laws, but theocratic in this sense : 
that the people who make up the State, and the men who are called to 
administer it, should recognize their responsibiUty as moral subjects of ' 
the Divine government in all that they think, say, and do, in their po- 
itical capacity. This we contend for as vital to the continuance of any 
State. But, while this must be so, the State, in its organic capacity, is 
in no way adapted or competent to choose for itself a religion. The 
choice of a rehgion for the State could not be made the question of a 
majority ; for rehgion is a matter of the individual conscience — ^and 
conscience knows no majorities. It concerns the deepest, inward rela- 
tions of the soul vdth God, and man cannot legislate for these. 

All reflecting men will admit, that religious institutions, well con- 
ducted, have a beneflcial influence upon the property-interests of the 
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oommunity. Any man seeking investmente in Western lands, would 
choose to invest his property in a community that had churches, 
schools, and all the appliances of a rehgious society well established, 
rather than in a community that was under the rule of blacklegs and 
roughs. But, shall we claim that, because religion has this conservatiye 
influence upon property and all the interests of Society, therefore prop- 
erty shall be taxed to support this or that particular form of religion ? 
So that if this church, for instance, can show that the value of the prop- 
erty within a given number of blocks is enhanced by what it in comtaon 
with other churches does to maintain morahty and religion in the com- 
munity, therefore aU the private property upon these adjacent streets 
shall be assessed for the support of this particular Church! It is 
enough to state this to see that it is absurd. The fundamental rights 
of conscience would be invaded by such an act ; and the first princi- 
ple of religion itself would be annulled. Men must have freedom of 
choice in regard to the maintenance and support of religious faith. 

Of course, conscience cannot be made a plea to cover outrages 
against morality and decency, or outrages against society put forth in 
the name of religion ; and so bigamy and polygamy in Utah are to be put 
down, not as a peculiarity of religious behef and practice, but as an 
outrage on the peace and order of Society-r-as a public nuisance af- 
fecting the very foundation of Society in the sanctity of the family. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio has clearly defined this point in an impor- 
tant decision : — " Acts evil in their nature, or dangerous to the pubHc 
welfare, may be forbidden and punished, though sanctioned by' one re- 
ligion and prohibited by another ; but this creates no preference what- 
ever, for they would be equally forbidden and punished if all religions 
permitted them. Thus, no plea of religion could shield a murderer, 
a ravisher, or a bigamist, for the community would be at the mercy of 
superstition, if such crimes as these could be committed with impunity, 
because sanctioned by some rehgious delusion." * 

This important distinction between the Sbate as a Christianized com- 
munity pervaded by the principles of the Christian religion, and the 
State as a legislative and magisterial body expounding and enforcing 
the laws of Christianity, is clearly stated in the foUowiug terms : " It 
is frequently said that Christianity is a part of the law of the land. In 
a certain sense, and for certain purposes, this is true. The best fea- 
tures of the common law, and especially those which relate to the fam- 
ily and social relations ; which compel the parent to support the child, 
and the husband the wife ; which make the marriage-tie permanent, and 
forbid polygamy, have either been derived from, or have been improved 
and strengthened by, the prevailing rehgion and the teachings of its 
sacred book. But the law does not attempt to exdoxc."^ \3aa ^^^^^^^ ^V 

♦ Bloom YB. Richards, a OYAo &\a.\»B..,%Wy-\. 
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Christianity on the ground of their sacred character or divine origin.'*f 
The obligation of the individual to receive, upon competent evidence, 
the Bible as the word of God, and to proclaim this Divine revelation as 
the rule of life, cannot be transferred to the State as an organic body. 

Hence, while as Christian men we regard polygamy as a violation of 
Christ's teaching concerning marriage, the State cannot deal with poly- 
gamy as a religious question, but must treat it upon grounds of public 
order and decency. 

The injustice of the State-Church in Ireland has been felt for centu- 
ries ; and, I am sure, that every American citizen, vnthout regard to 
denomination or party, has sympathized vnth the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation of Ireland in the wrongs they have endured at the hands of the 
Established Church. It would be a poor requital from our Irish citi- 
zens of that faith, should they repay our sympathy for them by repro- 
ducing here the system which has at last been exploded there. The 
injustice of the establishment in Ireland was the more flagrant because 
the establishment was that of a minority ; but the principle is always 
the same, and such a union is pernicious, whatever the relative number 
of dissenters. 

On the other band, the State is not fit to regulate the Church. Im- 
agine Congress sitting in solemn session to define articles of belief for 
the whole American people ! Imsigine them attempting to draft a 
formula of doctrine from the Bible which aU men shall accept and 
observe ; or, if Congress be too great a body, imagine the Legislature 
at Albany trying their vdsdom in that line ; or, if you please, the 
Corimion Council of New York ! 

v.— THE BIBLE IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The principles that I have now laid down apply to the use of the 
Bible in our Common Schools as a symbol of religion, or for the pur- 
pose of teaching religion, or as an act of worship. Upon this point I 
desire to speak with the utmost candor and clearness, being aware that 
I difier from the recent decision of the Court in Cincinnati, and also 
from many of my fellow-citizens with whom I associate in church 
matters. 

This is a question for argument, not for prejudice. The Bible is 
the authoritative text-book of Christianity, and is therefore unsectarian 
to aU who receive it in that character. But the Common Schools are 
for citizens as such, not for Christian believers only ; and those who 
receive the Bible have no right to force it upon those who do not^ 
under the plea of its divine authority. That authority Christians may 
assert and maintain by argument ; but they have no right to enforce it 
by law. Moreover, there are two prominent versions in the English 

/ Cooley on Constitutumal Limitations^ p. 472. 
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language (King James's and iihe Douay), wbioh exhibit some material 
diversities of doctrine. The Roman Cathohc Churoh adheres to one, 
. all other Christians to the other. 

Judge Taffc, of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, in his dissenting 
opinion upon the use of the Bible in the Common Schools, put this 
point Ycry dearly, in these words : '' The Boman OathoUc uses a dif* 
feient version of the Bible, and includes the Apocrypha, as part of it, 
which is excluded from the Protestant Bible. The Protestant 
Bible is TCiTig James' version, which the Catholics regard as not only 
not a correct translation, but as distorted in the interest of the Prot- 
estant as against the Roman Catholic Church. They object, there- 
fore, on conscientious grounds, to having their duldren read it or hear 
it read. They say, and believe, that it is a source of &ktal religious 
error. They hold, also, that the Bible is entrusted to the Church, and 
that it is not a suitable book to be read by or to children without 
explanation by persons authorize() by the Church, and of sufficient 
learning to explain and apply it. We are not at Uberty to doubt the 
conscientious objections on the part of Catholic parents to placing 
tiieir children in the schools, while the schools are opened by the read- 
ing of the Protestant Bible and singing." 

In these circumstances, if the Bible is to be read in the Common 
Schools, who shall determine in which version? The majority, do 
you say? 

Those who take that position — ^who argue that upon a question 
of State^interference with conscience, the consciences of twenty or 
more millions of Protestants should rule over the consciences of seven 
millions of Roman Catholics, must take heed how they use an argu- 
ment that may be turned against them in course of time ; for this 
power of the majority is not a principle, it is a rule that may reverse 
itself ; and you should never use a temporary and reversible power in 
a way that will provoke your opponents to turn it against yourselves 
as soon as they have the opportunity. Shall the State, then, elect be- 
tween these two versions and appoint one or the other to be read ? 
But the State, as we have seen, is, by its very constitution, utterly 
incompetent to pronounce judgment upon questions of religion affect 
ing personal belief and the consdenoes of individuals ; and so there 
comes in here, again, an untenable position. * 

Many say that the omisssion of Bible-reading in the Com- 
mon SdiooLs would render education atheistic or irreligious. But 
the constant discipline of the Common Schools in punctuality, order, 
obedience, self-control, truth, honor, the sense of responsibility, is 
a disdpfine in the moral virtues. The example and influence- of 
wellHselected teachers tell constantly and po^exlxjiW^ Vn ^^ ^iaks^^ ^^s£»^ 
tion. Besides, aa I shall show preBenliiy, Vk<b t[iot^\j^^j(^g^£c^^ <^ ^ 
2 
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Bible itself may be incorporated into the text-books of the Common 
Schools, without in the least trenching upon the principle that the 
use of the Bible as a religious service, or for religious doctxine, should 
not be enforced upon any.* We have no right to use the Common 
School for the purposes of proselytism ; and the obligation that every 
Christian feels to teach the Word of God to every creature does not 
warrant him in forcibly entering every house to teach it, nor in forcing 
it upon the children of others in a school that is the property of all alike. 

Moreover, how much is religion really taught, how much is religion 
brought iuto respect, by the mere fact of placing the Bible on exhibition 
on the table of the school, or haviog it read at the opening of the 
morning session, often by a teacher who makes no profession of a per- 
sonal reception of its doctrines ? Where is the gain to religion that 
should lead any one to insist on having that thing done, when by doing 
it we violate the great principle that the State must not teach religion 
nor dictate in matters of conscience ? Does the mere pubhc exhibition 
of a Bible on this wise traia the child in the knowledge and belief of 
the Word of God, and make the school a religious iustitution ? 

Well, there is a public institution in New York where the Bible is on 
exhibition every day. Whenever you enter that institution you wiU 
see the Bible lying on the table, and if you have anything to transact 
there, it is a condition preliminary that you shall formally declare 
your own loyalty to the Bible. I have yet to learn, however, that this 
pubHc exhibition and dail^use of the Bible has imparted an odor of 
special sanctity and morahty to the New York Custom-House I I have 
yet to learn that, by the daily use of the Bible in our Courts of Justice, 
these are kept free from bribery and corruption 1 Let us not trample 
upon a principle for a prejudice. 

Faith in the Bible, devotion to the Bible, the duty of teaching the 
Bible as the Word of God, do not require that I shall force my way 
into my neighbor's house to read this sacred book to his children, nor 
stand at the comer of the street or in a pubhc car to proclaim it there 1 
My duty to teach God's Word does not give me the right to compel 
my neighbor's children to hear it and to receive it with religious rev- 
erence. On my own part, at least, it is no concession to the demands 
of any portion of our population that leads me to this position. 
Vlt is not at all a matter of concession to anybody, but the logical 
apphcation of a principle. 

I take the hberty of submitting, in this place, an argument attempt- 
ing to cover this whole ground, that I prepared in the year 1853, at 
the request of Mr. Eiohabd Cobdbn, to be submitted to a Committee 
of the House of Conconons then investigating the subject of education 
lor Manchester and Salf ord. At a meeting of the Congregational Union 

* See page 96. 
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(d England and Wales, I had been much surprised at the mistake, it 
seemed to me my brethren were committing, in taking ground against 
a national system of secular education, and insisting upon formal re- 
ligious teaching in the day-schools. I marvelled that they could not 
see how great a thing it was to have the people taught to read, so that 
they could reach them with religious thought and influence through 
the press. This surprise I expressed to Mr. Cobden, in a conversation 
upon methods of public education ; and he requested me to give my 
testimony on the whole subject, as illustrated by our system in America, 
to the Educational Committee of Parliament ; and so it came to pass 
that the document, from which I now read, was pubHshed by order of 
the House of Commons. [See Blue Book for 6th of June, 1853.] I • 
think the argument has not suffered by keeping, especially as the very 
brethren, who in the Congregational Union at that day took ground 
against it, have, with great unanimity, come around now to recommend 
the secular school system of the United State&* 

VI.— THE AUTHOR'S LETTER TO MR. COBDEN. 

A system of universal education, supported by the State, cannot em- 
brace any instruction that is distinctively religious, except with the free 
consent of all concerned ; it cannot do this, and be a universal and 
impartial system. If I am a Jew, and pay my tax for the support of 
government, I am entitled equally with my Christian fellow-citizens to 
all the benefits of government. To deprive me of any one of these 

* The English Independent of March 8, 1870, says : *' A quarter of a century ago the Congrega- 
tional churches opposed the introduction and application of a general scheme of elementary 
edncttion. At the present time their members will apparently acquiesce in the government 
measure ; but, so flar as we know, the Union has done scarcely anything to reform and guide the 
opinion of its constituents/^ This recognized organ of the Congregational body in England lays 
down these views of religious teaching in government schools. '* Nonconformists have no desire. 
to use the National Schools for the inculcation of their own peculiar views. What they want is 
that they should not be used for the propagation of sectarian views at all. They have done little, 
tn the great majortiy of cases they have done nothing, in the way of dogmatic teaching, even in 
the schools snppported by their voluntary snbscriptiona, and they would object, on principle, to 
do anything of the kind in schools which were even partially supported by State Aiuds. To 
refer the religious question to local Boards is to evade, not to settle, and to evade it by an ezpe- 
dient about as objectionable as any we can conceive. If the House of Commons cannot decide 
what kind or amount of religious teaching and service shall be introduced into the schools that 
are to be established, what reason is there to expect that any town council or parish vestry will 
poBsesB the necessary wisdom to decide so knotty a question for its own particular locaUty ? 
The decision will be easy enough, and as unsatisfiictory as it will be easy, in parishes where the 
clergyman may call upon the vestry to determine that the Church catechism shall form part of the 
■chool business, and that he shall be at liberty by himself or curate to conduct such services as 
he may think welL But where there is more flreedom of thought and independence of action, are 
we to have a religious test introduced into all local elections ? Are towns to be periodically 
afcitated on the question whether or not there shall be any religious service or teaching at all, 
and, if so, of what character it shall be ; whether the opening prayer shall be liturgical ; whether 
it shall be constructed after a Trinitarian or Unitarian model ; and a number of other questions 
which must easily suggest themselves ? We remember something of the strifes of this character 
with which Liverpool used to be disturbed relative to the manasdmftivtot \2u&Oa>r^T«^\^\^.^SbR2(&saR^ 
and the recollection is enough to make ua view wVtta. t^im \Xi<6 vt«^^s«ik. \k> ^ysss^^tfv* v*^^ 
bonag^ iu the kingdom into an arcnm for simUar conflictoJ'^ 
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benefits upon the ground of my religion, is an outrage upon my con- 
sdence, and upon the principle of religious liberty, without which 
there cannot be perfect civil liberty. There may be complete religious 
freedom under a despotism. No right of conscience may be invaded 
by a government as absolute as that of Turkey or Bussia. But civil 
liberty cannot be complete while there is any restriction or disability 
remaining upon the citizen because of his religious belief. The highest 
toleration in matters of religion does not mark perfect civil liberty, be- 
cause toleration implies the right to control the citizen in his opinions 
upon subjects that he whoUy within the domain of conscience. There 
must be full religious hberiy in order to perfect civil liberty. It mat- 
^* ters nothing, in point of principle, whether the restriction or disability 
to which I am subjected is direct or indirect ; if, in point of i^t, I am 
deprived of any common benefit of government because of my religious 
faith, then am I oppressed in my rights and Hberties as a citizen by 
the very government which I support for the protection of both. As 
a citizen under a government that provides for the free education of 
the whole people, I pay my school tax, and am entitled to an equivalent 
in the free education of my children ; or, i£ there is no tax, I am en- 
titled to the benefit of the public school fund. But, as a Jew, regard- 
ing the New Testament as a &ble, I would not consent to have my 
children taught from that as a religious book. If, therefore, the New 
Testament were made a text430ok in the Common Schools, my children 
would be excluded from those schools because of my religious scruples, 
which the government of the schools would thus ignore, contemn, or 
outrage. 

It would be in vain to say that in such a matter I must acquiesce in 
the wishes of a majority of my fellow-citizens. Conscience knows no 
majorities. The oppression of conscience by a majority is no more 
lawful and no more ea^ to be borne than the oppression of conscience 
by a despoi But for a school committee to stand at the door of a 
free public school with the New Testament in their hands^ and say to 
me, as a Jew, " Your children cannot enter here unless you will con- 
sent to have them instructed from this book/' would be an oppression 
of my conscience. I could understand this as a Christian, if the ma- 
jority in my school district, being Jews, should insist upon making the 
Talmud a text book for my children ; and, as a Christian, I can under- 
stand and feel this for the Jew. Upon the same principle, I, as a 
Protestant, have no right to insist that the child of my Boman Catholic 
neighbor diall read or hear King James' version of tlie Scriptures as a 
condition of attending a free public school, to whose benefit he as a 
citizen has an equal right with ma To him that version is not the 
revealed will of God, but the textrbook of a sect ; the version made by 
members oi the Church of England which the Church of Borne de- 
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nounoes as heretical, and set forth as an antidote to Popery in a dedi- 
cation by the translators of their labors to His Majesty as '' the De- 
fender of the Faith." The Boman Catholic looks npon King James* 
version of the Bible mnch as I look upon the Douay version. And as 
I would not have my children taught in the public school to " do pen- 
ance " rather than to '* repent^" nor submit to such teaching as a con- 
dition of their going to the Common School ; neither would I insist 
that .his children should be taught '* repentance " and ''faith," rather 
than " penance " and " good works " as the condition of their going 
to the Common School, nor expect him to submit to such a violation 
of his conscience and his rights at the dictation of a majority. 
The protection of my conscience in this matter demands an equal ' 
respect for his. 

An impartial Efystem of public education should be free ft*om any 
religious bias. That it should be free from any sectarian bias, all parties 
wiU agree. No denomination of Christians would consent that the 
tenets of another denomination should be adopted as a basis of religious 
instruction in the public schooL So long as tiiere is no objection from 
any quarter to the simple reading of the Bible without note or com- 
ment, as a school exercise, it is desirable that it should be read ; but if 
Boman Catholic, Jew, or unbeliever objects to the reading of the Bible 
in the pubUc school, because in his opinion, the Bible itself is a sec- 
tarian book, then Protestant believers have no right to insist upon its 
being read because they chance to be in the majority. To do this 
would be to virtually legislate over the consciences of others whose 
rights are in aU respects equal, and to compel them either to accept for 
their children a religious teaching which they reject for themselves, or 
to for^o for conscience' sake, all benefit to their own families from a 
system of public instruction for which they are taxed, and in which as 
citizens they are joint proprietors. It would be like opening at the 
pnbUo expense a fountain for the pubUc benefit, and then insifltrng 
that no water should be taken from, it, except in pitchers of a certain 
size and shape, and the product of a certain manufactory. 

♦ » 3|C 3|C 3|C 

So far as the mass of the people are concerned, the question is not 
between religious education and secular education, but between edu- 
cation and no education ; between a system of common school educa- 
tion supported by the State, and therefore offending no man's pride as 
a charity, and no man's prejudice or conscience as a sectarian device, 
between such a system available for all and repugnant to none, and a 
state of general ignorance and degradation. It is not whether the 
child of the Roman Catholic or the unbeliever shall be taught the Thirty- 
nine articles, or the Westminster Conieaaioii, \;ci%<b\JGBt ^iSo. ^vk^^^ro^ 
meats of knowledge, or whetiier lie Bhdii\>e \aKxi^\.^^»»'«^^^^'iA.^\'^ 
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dogmas of the Cotincil of Trent or of the French Encyclopedists, but 
whether as an embryo citizen of the State he shall be trained as a rational 
being, or left to the ignorance and stupidity of a mere animal life. If 
the circumstances of his xx)sition forbid us to do any thing more, shall we 
not put the means of knowledge at his disposal ? If we may not teach 
him " what is the chief end of man," or the sublime mysteries of the Atha- 
nasian creed, shall we not at least teach him those three inoffensiye yet 
most comprehensive lessons : to read, to write, and to cypher ? 

* ♦ * ♦ * 

You will smile at the question whether religion has any thing to fear 
from this? Has Christianity more to fear from universal education 
than from universal ignorance ? Has Protestant Christianity more to 
fear from the intelligence of the people than from their stupidity ? Are 
Christians reluctant or afraid to have men read unless their first les- 
son-book is the Bible or the Catechism ? If, with all the appUances of 
the pulpit and the press, the church and the Sabbath-school^ with their 
related domestic influences. Christians can not take care of a reading 
population vdthout having the common schools also under their con- 
trol, then let them abandon their Yocation. If the world is to have no 
light but what comes in at the Church windows^ then let it go back 
to the dark ages. 

If the Gospel can not cope vnth man when partially enlightened, 
then let him forever remain untaught ; let the peasant of England be 
transformed into the fellah of Egypt^ and the darkness that broods 
over the land where Herodotus gathered history,' and Plato philosophy, 
and Homer song, settle down ujwn the land of Bacon, of Locke, and of 
Milton. But no such fate awaits England, the mother of science and 
of freedom, and through her colonies and her commerce, the dis- 
penser of science and of freedom to the world ; England will yet give 
a free education to all her people, and will stand by the side of her 
first-bom whom she tutored into freedom, the hope and the defence of 
liberty, of education, and of rehgion for aU mankind. — Thus fex the 
extract. 

I have lived to see this prediction substantially fulfilled in the scheme 
of education now before the British Parliament, though this is not yet 
free from the embarrassments of the religious question, 

Vn.— HOW SECTS ARE SUBSIDIZED IN NEW YORK. 

I dose here the arguinent for the non-intervention of the State in 
matters of Eeligion, touching, as it seems to me, directly the question 
of enforcing in any way the reading of the Scriptures in our common 
schools. A judicial construction of the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution has determined that '' the Legislature may enact laws more 
effectually to enable all sects to accomplish the great objects of religian. 
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by giving them corporate rights for the management of property,* 
etc. This is at once necessary and right But, of late years, the 
attempt has been made in this State, and especially in this city, to 
secure the aid of the State directly to the support of a particular sect. 
A carefol investigation of this matter has been made by a responsible 
oommittee, whose names are appended to a document they have given 
to the public. 

As i^e result of this investigation, it is shovm that in 1866, the 
City government gave to the Archbishop of the Boman Catholic 
Church in this city half a block of grotmd on Madison and toward 
Fourth avenues, now worth $200,000. In 1852, they gave the 
same sect the fee of the whole block of ground running from Fiffch to 
Fourth avenues, and from Fiftieth to Fifty-first streets, by changing a 
lease, for the sum of eighty-three dollars and thirty-two cents ; and 
then, in 1864, paid this same sect $24,000 for the privilege of extending 
Madison Avenue across this block; and also made a donation of 
$8,928 84, to pay all assessments on this block for opening Madison 
Avenue. The estimated value of this lot is one million and a half 
doUara The same thing substantially was done with the adjoining 
block, making a valuation in all of upwards of three millions of dollars 
worth of real estate granted to that sect for its own uses. 

In working up this matter, you will find how some transactions are 
conducted that appear in this list of donations. These have not always 
been donations by the formal payment of money ; for the public officer 
charged with the disbursement of the public moneys understands — and 
has had some pretty strong hints to that effect— that if he should draw 
money from the City Treasury for any purpose not expressly provided 
by law, he would at once be brought to an account for it in a suit in 
the interests of the citizens. 

But there is another way in which things can be done to advance the 
interests and secure the votes of a sect. A street is to be widened, as 
Broadway, for instance, above thi& church. If that improvement takes 
place we shall be assessed, and all the property round about hera like 
honest people, when we have brought the assessment within the range of 
justice, we ^haJl not contest it, certainly shall not evade it,nor ask to be re- 
relieved of it , but pay it. The widening of Broadway will bring a new Ro- 
man Cathohc Church in Thirty-seventh Street, directly on the comer, and 
greatly enhance the value of that property. Now if the thing that has 
been done shall be done again — and there is nothing new under the sun — 
it may come to pass that that church yonder will take no notice of this 
assessment. Things will take their course. By and by the church 
will receive a formal notice of a suit for those dues. No attention will 
be paid to that ; and after a while, wYiea uo oiife Sa qpcl ^^^^s:is5«^^^2^ 
when some Protestant church goes to tiie Cvfe^ Tbtewesox^ «cl^ ^^^"^ "^ 
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be relieTed of a few htmdFed dollars tax, adyantage will be taken of 
that, and a resolution passed appropriating so much to cancel or re- 
bate the assessment on the building yonder. The transaction will be 
on paper, and it will stand — The Church Dr. So much% 

for assessment Cr. By donation, and so the Comptrol- 

ler does not have to sign his Lie to a warrant dra^viBg money out of 
the Treasury. 

By such methods a good many thousand dollars have been given to 
one particular sect I am ashamed to confess that other Christian de- 
nominations in the city have unwittingly accepted or sought the same 
favors, though in a vastly smaller proportion. The principle is alto- 
gether wrong, and I trust the eyes of Protestants are so open now 
to the mischiefs of this whole procedure, that they will disdain here- 
after to seek in any form help from the State. 

Vm.— UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION BY THE STATE, 

Not to dwell any further upon this point, let us return in conclusion 
to the great question before ua The attempt is made to have the 
State teach the religion of a sect To judge of this movement^ we 
should first get distinctly before us the ground of public education by 
the State. This is in no sense a chaxity. An appeal has lately 

een addressed to the sympathies of the public through the newspa- 
pers, on behalf of numbers of poor children who are held up as 
objects of charity, and therefore to be provided for, educated, dothed, 
fed, cared for by the State. My friends, the American people regard 
the provision of a common-school education as a matter of public 
necessity and justica 

The humblest day-laborer who sends his children to school is not a 
pauper, and is not to be placed in the category of the recipients of 
charity. The State is not called upon to be the almoner of charity by 
providing education as a fovor to the poor. This is a measure of self- 
defense. It is to qualify her future citizens for their duties. It is to 
develop the industry of the country. It is to fit for an intelligent exer- 
cise of suffrage the youth, who, in a few years, are to rule the country 
through the balloirbox. The State must teach or terrify ; must multiply 
schools or prisons. These are the grounds on which the State pro- 
vides for the education of the people, and neither as a matter of charity 
to them, nor from a pious regard for their spiritual welfare. Neither of 
these elements enters into a proper conception of the duty of the Stata 
Now there are but three ways of providing for the education of the 

people. 

First, the State may leave education to private enterprise and relig- 

JOU3 zeal. Wiat then will be the result ? Vast multitudes will inevit- 

abljr be left to ignorance. Private enterpriae WiKl txq^ xew^a. ^[^m. 
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BeligiotLs zeal contending over pupils upon one hand and the other 
will alienate many parents from the schools. Others, canght up as the 
subjects of this pious zeal, will be trained in the rivaJries of sects, and 
religion itself will be cheapened and dishonored by such a contest. 

Ne3di, the State may provide fondsfor education, and apportion these 
among the churches for doing the work. This is what is now demand- 
ed by our fellow-citizens of the Eoman CathoHc Church. They would 
abolish our oommon-acJiool system, and substitute for this sectarian schools 
supported by the State, This wotQd greatly increase the cost of educa- 
tion ; multiplying buildings^ apparatus, teachers, etc. 

Further, this plan would make no provision at all for persons belong- 
ing to no church. When you shall have divided the public funds 
among all known or conceivable denominations, what a vast number of 
people will remain who maintain no connection with any church, and 
who would not come under any particular denomination, who would be 
unwilling to put their children under the teaching of any church what- 
ever. Yet these vdll be taxed to support the rest in their sectarian 
schools. 

Of course such a system would leave a vast number uneducated ; and, 
worse than all, this would cause bickerings and rivalry among the sects 
as to the proportion of funds and the ratio of children whom they could 
manipulate ; and would employ the money of the State in training up 
the future men of the State in religious animosities. Are we prepared 
for that? Experience in England is against the system of parochifd 
schools. The question is imdergoing thorough agitation there ; and in 
Wales, where the people are so jealous for their religious training, a 
few evenings since, a large meeting adopted such resolutions as these : 
" It is the conviction of this Conference that any system of National 
education must be free — secular, unsectarian and compulsory. Sec- 
ond, this Conference deems the direct religious teaching now imparted 
in day-schools of but little value, and is confident that the spiritual 
training of the young may be fuUy and safely entrusted to parents and 
to the Christian Church." 

Things are tending strongly in that direction throughout England. 
If we have sectarian-schools, why not roce-echools ? Suppose we had 
one school for Chinese, another for Irish, a third for Germans, a fourth 
for Africans, and stiU. another for native Americans alone — the teach- 
ers provided upon that basis, and the money of the State distributed to 
the different races. How long would there be any such thing as pub- 
lic spirit pervading the masses of the future rulers of the country ? 
' Train children in their separate national prejudices, their separate 
national languages, and with separate national interests, and the 
unity of the nation is at an end. Bufc Y?o\]i!L^\V»\i^ ^cc^X^ri^i^Bt^^^sss^s. 
jou, if we should abolish our common. oiSotfy^ ^s^^^eo^ «5^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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instead of it, a number of liyal, sectarian schools? Should we 
not thus entail upon ourselves the most horrible of all wars, a re- 
ligious war? 

In the third place, the State may provide for a common school edu- 
cation, for all alike. In behalf of this method, in addition to the testi- 
mony just given from England, let me refer you to the admirable dis- 
cussion of this subject by M. fimile de Lavelaye, in the Bevue des Deux 
MondeSy vols. 60 and 61. This gentleman, thoroughly competent and 
expert in such matters, has made a careful and scientific investigation 
of all systems of pubHc instruction in the civilized world, and having 
subjected these to a minute sifting upon every point, he awards the 
palm to the common school system in the United States as the only 
one that is established upon sound and enduring principles, especially 
as giving secular instruction without any connection with religion. 



IX.— THE TRUE SPHERE OF RELIGIOUS TEACHmG. 

It is objected, however, to this system, that it secularizes education, 
and makes no provision for that reHgious training which is the basis 
of a sound morality. By all means should we provide for religion and 
morality in the education of the young. Especially important are these 
elements in the training of those who are to have hereafter the res- 
ponsibilities of the State. But how should we provide for religious 
instruction ? Is it necessary to the giving of reHgious instruction that 
the same person shall teach this who teaches arithmetic ? Must the 
rule of three and the doctrine of the Trinity be taught by the same 
teacher? Must the spelling-book and the Catechism be taught in the 
same school and by the same person, in order that the child may ac- 
quire any knowlec^ of religion ? As a mere matter of history, facts 
taken from the Bible, as from any other book, would be common pro- 
perty for the school., And surely the morality inculcated by the second 
table of the Decalogue, and in the Sermon on the Mount, could vio- 
late no man's conscience. No one can daim to be well educated who 
is ignorant of the Bible ; for not only does this book contain the his- 
tory of one of the most remarkable people of the world, but it contains 
moral principles and precepts which have been the life forces of modem 
civilization ; it has inspired much of the best poetry and art of the 
Christian era, and its influence pervades the literature of Christendom. 
A book so truly classic cannot be left out of the account of a liberal 
education. 

We have a right to insist, in the interest of sound education, that 

the origin of two such potent systems of civilization as Judaism and 

Christianity shall be taught as matter of history in the common 

Schools, Whoever should insist that the feu^ts of history shall be sap- 
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pressed, to bmnor Ids religious prejudices, be he Komanist or Protes- 
tant, Eationalist or Buddhist, must £eu1 before the common sense and 
common honesty of the American people. Such a plea could only 
bring its advocates and their cause into contempt. 

We have a right also to insist, in the interest of sound morality, 
that while the ethics of Socrates and Epictetus, and the maxims of 
Cionfucius, are fitly made a study for the young, the moral teachings of 
Christ, in their inapproachable purity and beneficence, shall have their 
just place and proportion in the text-books of our common schools. 

But it is another thing to use the Bible by authority of the State, as 
a book of religious instruction. We have no right to force any to re- 
ceive their religious teaching from the State, nor does the State be- 
come atheistic by refusing to teach Religion. Religion must be taught 
in the family. It will be taught in the Church. It will be taught in 
the Sunday School. Christians for whom I speak are content vdth 
these modes of teaching Religion. Shall they who are not content 
with such modes, or do not feel that these will satisfy them, compel us 
to pay for teaching their religion in some other way ? That is the ques- 
tion ! Let the Roman Catholic Church teach her tenets in these and 
other lawful ways, but not tax you to pay for it 

X.— STATE FAVORITISM TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCa 

To what extent you are taxed, this same document shows in part 
At the session of the Legislature of New York in-1869, a law was pass- 
ed appropriating for the support of other than common schools, a 
sum of more than two hundred thousand dollars to be levied by tax 
upon the city of New York : — " an annual amount equal to 20 per 
cent on the excise moneys received for said city in 1868, to be distrib- 
uted under the direction of an officer to be appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Board of Education of said city (whose compensation shall 
be paid from such amoimt) for the support of schools educating chil- 
dren gratuitously in said city, who are not provided for in the common 
schools thereof excepting therefrom schools receiving contributions for 
their support from the city treasury." 

Observe, this is not 20 per cent, on the annual receipts from the excise 
law. The excise law may be repealed, but this appropriation must be 
paid, year by year. The highest income from that law was taken as a 
standard, and 20 per cent, upon that fixed as the amount to be thus 
eocpended ; and until this section shall be repealed, this sum vnll be a 
direct tax upon the property of the city. This money is to be dis- 
tributed under the direction and at the responsibility of one man, and 
he is to be appointed by the Board of Education — ^just now undergoing 
a transformation thought to be favorable to a ^aciyNcv'KsiVs^T^'^. ^X^ 
money is oatensiblj for the sappoit ol •gvfc'fi.c w3!aa<5^ tot '^'^ ^^s^sssfew 
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children gratuitously in said city who are not provided for in the com- 
mon schools thereof." Is there really such a dass of children? 

The report of the Board of Education for Oct. 6, 1869, states that 
there is an average of 89,000 yacant seats in the common schools of 
the city. This has been disputed, upon a different basis of computa- 
tion. But the Board are likely to be as well informed upon this point 
as individuals who attempt to speak for them through the newspapers. 

However, we will not dispute about these figures ; for be this class 
of children large or small, the only just way of providing for them is 
by increasing ilie accomodations in the common schools. The reports 
of the Board of Education show that heretofore there has been an an- 
nual increase at the rate of about 5,000 per year in the attendance 
upon the common schools. Last year additional accommodations were 
provided, enough for 15,000 children ; but there has been an actual 
falling-off in the attendance of nearly 3,000 children, and this falling-off 
is almost entirely in wards where parochial schools of the Boman 
Catholic Church have been helped by the money of the State. These 
figures foreshadow the effect upon our Common School system, of aid- 
ing parochial schools from the public treasury. 

But if there is not room enough in the Common Schools for all the 
children, what is the remedy? Simply to put up more school-houses. 
This would cost far less than these other schemes, and such rehef is 
rational, soui^d, and wise. Instead of that, there have been appropriated 
to sectarian schools, during the past year, these $200,000, and a much ^ 
larger sum in addition from the City Treasury in other ways ; making 
a total amoimt voted from the public Treasury of the City of New York 
for sectarian institutions — churches, asylums, hospitals, but chiefly 
schools — of over $600,000, of which $412,000 went to Boman Catholic 
institutions, and the balance of $116,000 to other denominations, the 
Boman Catholics having four-fifths of the whole amount Moreover, 
there is a curious discrepancy of figures here. The law, you vdfl 
observe, provides that no money shall be given to schools that receive 
contributions already from the City Treasury ; that is, the contributions 
shall not be duplicated. But how does the fact stand? In this list 
wiB find St Bridget's School credited vdth $23,540. The distributing 
officer of the Excise Fund, in his published statements of November 8tb, 
1869,reported the appropriations to that same school, $13,540. Where 
did the other $10,000 come from ? We find the school of St. Teresa's 
Chapel credited here in the same way vnih an excess over the appro- 
priation from the Excise Fund. Again, Si Mary's School is credited 
here vdfch $20,000. The report of tiie distributing officer gives to Si 
Mary's Male School $8,500, and to the Female School $6,500 ; $15,000 
in aU. Where did the other $5,000 come from ? In short, there can in 
ibis way be traced, $34,000 of such discrepancies between the lists. Cer- 
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tamly, therefore, if these figures are correct — and they have been drawn 
from first sources — 134^000 have been given out of the Excise Monej 
in direct violation of this provision of the law, that no aid shall be 
given from that 1200,000 fund to schools already receiving support 
from the City Treasury. That is not alL We have here a total of 
(412,000 given to one sect I have not yet seen the report of the 
Comptroller for 1869, but his report for 1868 gives another item not at 
all included in this $412,000 ; to wit :— On February 21st 1868, there 
was an appropriati on to the " Society for the Protection of Destitute 
Eoman Catholic Children " of $102,000. If a similar appropriation was 
made last year, the sum given to one favored sect would run up to over 
half a million. Now, if children are destitute, and it is at all the duty 
of the State to take care of them — which is an open question — how 
should the State take care of them ? Obviously through a non-sectarian 
agency. Why, then, does it take care of them as destitute JRoman 
Catholic children to the extent of $102,000 ? Is the State to inquire 
into the religious behef of the relatives of a child as a ground of admin- 
istering its charities ? But here stands the figure of $102,000 voted out 
of our pockets to a '^ Society for the protection of destitute Boman 
Catholic children I " An appeal for Sectarian Schools has been made 
on the score of charity and sympathy. If there are children too poorly 
clad to go to our Common Schools, by all means let them be provided 
with clothing. This should be freely done wherever it is necessary. 
But let it be done either by an un-sectarian agency of the churches and 
the community at large ; or, if the State does it at all, we must insist 
that it be done through a non-sectarian Board of Administration. Let 
us see where our money goes, and that it is not given to a child because 
of his faith, or his father's &dth. Surely there is but one principle to 
be recognized in such matters Charity or no charity, the principle is 
the same. What is the Church School helped for ? Why does it call for 
help ? What does it need it for ? Does it teach anything be^t^ than 
is taught in the Common School — arithmetic, geography, spelling; 
grammar, writing, history,* science ? None of these things are taught 
any better in the parochial school What it teaches in addition to the 
teachings of the Common School, are the tenets of the Boman Catholic 
Church ; and the vital question is : Shall you be taxed for that? 

XI.--THE ATTACK OF ROMAN CATHOLICS UPON OUR COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

The real object in view is to subvert the Common School system, and 
get money out of the State Treasury to teach the tenets of a religion. 
If you doubt this — ^I have before me The New York Tablet^ a journal of 
high authority in the Boman Catholic Church, for Saturda-^^E^VfcsbsfiE:*^ 
19th, 1870, and this says : " The only ooawft, '4 \5a»3 \>. ^^S^^^fcsi^siMg 
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wish to save the cominTinity from infldelitj, is to favor the establishment 
of separate schools for Catholics, and, at the same time, separate schools 
for themselves ; schools in which we can, unrestrained, train up our 
children in our religion, and schools in which they can, tmrestrained, 
train up their children in their& The chief complaint of Eoman Catholics 
against the system as now worked** — the common school system — **is 
that it does not give a thoroughly Christian education." And to give 
such an education, the Tablet insists that our common school fund shall 
be divided in a way that will enable them to have schools which shall 
be imder the control of teachers of their own Church, and supervised 
by their own priesthood, for the avowed purpose of giving a religious 
training. " The exclusion even of the Protestant version," says the Tablet^ 
" would not render the pubhc schools any the less objectionable to us 
than they are now. We do not think the Bible a proper school book, 
nor do we think its use in the school is the best way to inspire the 
young with love for its pages and contents." The demand of the Eoman 
CathoHcs is that " the teaching in the public schools, to satisfy them, 
diaU be religious" — (that is, religious from their point of view). The 
same position was set forth very plainly in a lecture delivered in the 

' Hall of the Cooper Institute on Sunday evening, January 16th, by the 
Rev. Thomas S. Preston, in which he says : " The councils of our ovni 
national church, having in view the wants of our people, have earnestly 
recommended the establishment of CathoHc Schools, which shall be 
under the direction of the pastors, and in all things subject to their 
supervision." And this Mr, Preston would like to have done at the 
e^ense of the State ! " With our convictions of duty, no schools will 
satisfy us but those in which we can teach our religion to the expand- 
ing mind from day to day, training the heart with the intellect, and 
preserving the combinations of conscience and faith." Again he says, 
" It is urged that by schools under Catholic control, which shall be 

' subsidized by the State, we wish to propagate our religion. We freely 
admit that we do vnsh to preserve our faith and to teach it to our 
children ; but is this an objection ? Have we not the right to do this ? '* 
Of course you have the right to do that ; but have you the right to 
take the money out of my pocket to pay for doing it? That is the 
question. 

The Catholic World, the ablest representative of the Eoman Catholic, 
Church, declares its hostihty to schools "in which all education is 
divorced from the faith, precepts, (services and discipline of the Church," 
and insists that the school fond shall be divided, and " Catholics be left 
free to teach their religion and apply their discipline in the Catholic 
schools" You are to be taxed for teaching the faith and precepts of 
Hie Roman Catholic Church ! The State is called upon to give its 

mcmey to maintain the services, and admimisteii &e diad^Ain^ ot that 
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Church. The State is to surrender all control over the schools into the 
hands of the priest, and to pay him for teaching the religion of his 
Church. That is tha point-blank issue before the American people. 
Will they submit to see their free and impartial government turned 
into an agency for teaching and propagating the faith and worship of 
a sect? The plea for this is that ''the children of Catholics must be 
trained up in the Catholic faith, in the CathoHc Church, to be good 
exemplary Catholics, or they will grow up bad citizens, the pests of 
society." * 

Is it true, then, as this journal asserts, that by that sort of teaching 
Catholics "will better qualify their children for citizenship?" The 
world is not without ei^erience on that point. There are nations in 
which the Eoman Catholic Church has had the opportunity to train 
chfldren in her own way. You may read the history of Italy, the his- 
tory of Spain, and see whether it is worth while to pay for that kind of 
training for the future of this Eepublic. You have the significant testi- 
mony of those nations that as fast as they are relieved of civil and 
military despotism, and approach the principles of free government, 
they throw off their allegiance to the Church of Rome. Austria, too 
has aboHshed her concordat with Rome, under the rising impulse of 
hberty. 

Let Romanists be free to train all who shall come legitimately 
under their influence, in all legitimate ways ; but let them not attempt, 
either by intimidation, or any manner of device, to comp8 the State to 
pay for the support of sectarian teaching. The Tablet, of January ^9, 
1870, said : — " We are here and intend to remain here ; and to remain 
here a permanent part of the population, and as CathoHcs ; " — as if any 
one had raised the least objection on that score. By all means let 
them remain as a part of the body politic, valuable and useful members 
of it too, as the majority of them are. Who objects to their remaining 
with their Roman Catholic faith ? But an important question is, which 
do they set first in this view — the "Catholic" or the American? In 
criticizing a point in Father Hecker's lecture, the same journal says: — 
"He has never labored to prove that the Church is in harmony with 
the Republic ; but that without accepting and conforming to the prin- 
ciples of the Church, the Republic cannot possibly be sustained, or 
American Freedom be preserved or developed." And then it commends 
Father Hecker because, unhke Father Hyacinthe, " he holds the ^iritual 
order superior to the temporal:* Is that the religious teaching that you 
and I are asked to pay for ? To pay for un-Americanizmg the children 
who are hereafter to constitute the voters of the country ? 

• OathMa TTorW, A^iVlA^'^^- 
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Xn.— DANGERS AND DUTIES OF THE HOUR. 

The Catholic World insists that *' Catholicity must be taught as a 
whole, in its unity and its integrity, or it is not taught at all. It must 
everywhere be all or nothing. It is a single ^theory of truth or a collec- 
tion of doctrines ; it is an organism, a living body, living and operating 
from its own central life, and is necessarily one and indivisible, and 
cannot have anything in common with any other body." * The Roman 
CathoHc Church can have nothing in common with the principles and 
aims of a EepubHcan government. Nevertheless, let it abide here in 
peace, under the shadow of that government, so long as it shall not 
attempt directly or indirectly to subvert the government itselt But 
let American citizens beware how they surrender any interest of the 
State, above all the vital interest of training the citizens of the future, 
to an ecclesiastical organism that always operates from its own central 
life, and seeks to subject everythiog to its absolute control We are 
in danger, unless this thing be arrested in time, of a vast religious cor- 
poration, endowed by the State, and dictating our public policy. We 
must awake betimea Let us stand by the principle of our Fathers. 
Let us stand by that fondamental principle by which alone this nation 
can exist in freedom — ^let us stand by that principle of the separation 
of Church and State, by which alone the puriiy of religion can be pre- 
served. The first duiy which we have now, as citLssens of New York, is 
to secure the.^epeal of the law that was sprung upon the community 
a year ago. The pressure of public sentiment must be brought to bear 
uppn our legislators to undo that injustice ; for if the excitement dies 
away, and the thing lies over for another year, it will be forgotten by 
and by, and the evil will go on from worse to worse, until we shall 
find that the Common School system, which has been our boast, is 
utterly broken down, and the State perverted into an engine of sectaiian 

uses. 

* CathoUe World for April, 1870. 
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